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close relationship that can be proven to have existed between the Sinaitic 
Codex and the Diatessaron shows that the latter was the earliest gospel of the 
Syriac church and that our manuscript was written at a time when the Dia- 
tessaron still exercised an immense influence. Mrs. Lewis, on the other hand, 
following suggestions by Nestle and Rendel Harris, believes that our manu- 
script is not a duplicate of the Curetonian, but the very first attempt at ren- 
dering the Gospel into Syriac, of which Tatian's Diatessaron and the Cureto- 
nian are both revisions. 

The most startling variation in our text is found in Math, i: 16, "Joseph, 
to whom was betrothed Mary the virgin, begat Jesus, who is called the Christ." 
Discussion has for months centered on that one verse, and many different opin- 
ions had been emitted in leading papers. But it is yet too soon to formu- 
late a positive opinion. The manuscript should once more be examined, the 
text more studied, and the questions of date, character, whether orthodox or 
heretical, and its relations to other texts, much more minutely examined. 

Mrs. Lewis discusses a number of very interesting various readings, throw- 
ing light on some obscure passages. A most remarkable feature is that our 
text of Mark omits the last twelve verses ; that in our Codex they could never 
have existed. Some of the readings indicate greater antiquity for the Sinai 
manuscript as compared with the Curetonian. But, on the other hand, there 
are a few expressions which may point to a later origin, e.g., the persistent 
use of the title " our Lord " instead of the name of Jesus, etc. 

To increase the usefulness of the translation, marginal notes are given to 
indicate those variations from our English authorized version, which have 
their equivalents either in the revised version, as substantially representing 
the testimony of the most ancient Greek manuscripts, in Cureton's MS., or in 
the Codex Bezae, as the chief representative of the old Latin. At the end of 
the introduction is given a list of 1 5 emendations of the Syriac text. The 
translation itself covers 207 pages. Two appendices, the one of 22 and the 
other of 9 pages, contain a list of words and phrases in the " Textus Receptus" 
omitted in this version without a full equivalent, and a list of interpolations. 

In conclusion, we cannot but thank Mrs. Lewis for this timely and import- 
ant gift, which, together with the Syriac text, will be of great help to students 
of the gospel-problem. 

W. M.-A. 



Social Theology. By William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., President of Bowdoin 
College. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. viii.+26o. $1.50. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of recent exploitations of social 
phenomena, and however indefinite much sociological thinking may be, it is 
beyond question that the recognition of a something that is more than the 
sum of all the individuals of a community — society — is acting as a cor- 
rective of previous thinking and is developing a new mold into which today's 
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thinking is to run. Any attempt at restating old truths in conformity with 
this new conception of life must of necessity be pioneering. Theologies 
especially, if they are to include today as they have in the past, the formu- 
lations of religious experience in terms of contemporary thought, must at 
first appear fanciful or heretical. 

The one or the other of these qualities is pretty likely to be predicated of 
this new attempt at modernizing evangelical theology. To any one who 
thinks of man as an isolated and insulated individual, the very title of the 
book will be unintelligible, and such words as, "to transcend one's own petty 
individuality and live as a conscious member of a social whole" (p. 71), will 
appear moonshine. Another man, who stakes his religious life upon accurate 
and severe definitions will shrink from such as these, " The Holy Spirit is the 
meeting-point between the actuality of God and the possibility of man " (p. 82). 
" The Father is the Absolute Ground of the phenomena of nature and the 
progressive movement of history. The Son is the incarnation of the divine 
in humanity and the champion of the ideal in its conquest of reality. The 
Holy Spirit is the Helper and Comforter without whose presence our aspira- 
tion to overcome the appetites of our nature would be irrational and our 
efforts vain" (p. 83). 

Whether such definitions are to be taken as anything more than descrip- 
tions is, however, an open question. President Hyde is apparently less con- 
cerned with an absolute logical consistency than with the establishment of a 
new point of view. Thus (p. 85), "Unless we bring to our interpretation of 
the person of Christ the conception of the Father's loving will for all his 
children, on the one hand, and the conception of the Holy Spirit prompting 
us to social service, on the other hand, we cannot form a worthy conception 
of Christ as the Son of God. And in like manner, the Holy Spirit will never 
be to us anything more than a name signifying something mysterious .... 
until we recognize the life of social service in ourselves as an embodiment of 
the eternal love of the Father, and as a reproduction in us of the life of his 
well beloved Son." This may not suit the maker of systematic theologies, 
but it has the possibilities of a new theological Organon. It adds the social 
to the individualistic conception of humanity and of humanity's relation 
with God. 

So far the second main division of his work is concerned — the anthro- 
pological — • President Hyde again presents old truth as if it possessed some- 
thing more than a logical and verbal value. To him faith in Christ is some- 
thing more than a y" to be added to both sides of an otherwise insoluble 
theological equation — it is (p. 115) "a personal relation" with God, out of 
which *' there will develop new hopes, new aspirations, new fellowships, new 
activities." The suffering of Christ was borne, "not to offer a ransom to 
the devil, nor, what is the modern eqivalent of that ancient theory, to appease an 
angry God," but "because it is in the nature of love to identify itself with its 
object " (p. 138). Here again we are resting upon a new psychology in which 
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personality is more extensive than individuality in that it is essentially 
social. 

In his third division of his work, President Hyde is naturally brought to 
a consideration of the sociological aspects of theology — or, perhaps, better, 
conditions of religious life. The titles of his three chapters will disclose the 
movement of thought. Possession and Confession — the Church; Enjoyment 
and Service — the Redemption of the World ; Abstraction and Aggregation — 
the Organization of the Kingdom. Waiving the somewhat too homiletical 
terminology, these titles are admirable as concentrations of thought. The 
chapters themselves are catholic and stimulating. Here again are old terms 
and thoughts subjected to a vigorous though a conservative modernizing. 
What could be better than this? " The spiritual life is composed of solider 
stuff than cadences and candles, music and millinery ; though these may 
serve for its decoration and embellishment. If the church is the form, the 
family, industry, economics, politics, education, society, constitute the solid 
substance on which that form must be impressed and in which it must be 
realized" (p. 215). Especially refreshing is the treatment of the Kingdom. 
It is, perhaps, not as exegetically complete as one could wish, but after one 
has been floundering in the slough of gush, bad exegesis, and perversion of 
Scripture that describes too often published studies of this glorious conception 
of the Master, it is a relief to come to words which if, as apparently, first 
uttered in public addresses, have yet been subjected to the altogether rare 
test of sober second thought. Indeed, if this book makes any one impression 
above its dominant desire to restate an accepted theology in terms of modern 
thought, it is that of objectivity — that is to say, of an attempt to state some- 
thing that is a thing, not a bit of rhetoric. 

President Hyde has thus given us in this unpretentious little book, a 
stimulating restatement of old truth ; a new starting point for religious 
thought ; an admirable example of the modern passion for reality. Such 
virtues tempt one to overlook the absence of certain features that would have 
been desirable — notably a fuller use of the New Testament, and an occasional 
greater care for definition. No man who is endeavoring to work his way 
through a traditional theology into the heart of Christian thought can afford 
to miss reading this work. S. M. 



